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In the early statehood era, 
California allowed multiple 
forms of slavery, challenging 
its ‘Free State’ status. pr 
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THANK YOU 
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FOR SIX YEARS IN A ROW! 


And by the way, others agree with you. 
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ITHAPPENED HERE 
California is often remembered as 
a ‘Free State, but the truth is more 
complicated than that. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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BUD BY THENUMBERS 


You've been buying your 
weed wrong. 

BY VERONICAIRWIN 
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TALLORDER 


As outdoor dining returns, the 
service industry Is still hurting. 
BY PAOLO BICCHIERI 
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BUD-Y LOVE 


Body chocolate, fast-acting 
gummies, and pandemic-friendly 
pre-rolls for your boo. 

BY ZACKRUSKIN 
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BOUND TOGETHER 


‘Meet Us Quickly’ challenges the 
public to consider the imprisoned as 
the multidimensional individuals. 

BY GRACEZ.LI 
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FEELING HIMSELF 


The San Francisco rapper has big 
plans for 2021. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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Makes sense, right? 


Looking Forward...and Back 


HE DAYS ARE getting longer, the COVID death tolls are getting 
shorter, and outdoor dining has resumed. San Francisco is showing 
signs of life. 

This is also SF Weekly’s first issue of Black History month, a time 













of celebration and deep reflection. This week’s cover story by staff writer 
Benjamin Schneider (page 11) is about the little-known history of slavery 
in California. At a time when individuals, companies, and even the San 
Francisco school board are thinking about how to respond to a legacy of 
racism, this piece offers no easy answers. But the first step is learning the 
history, and then deciding how to respond. 

On the celebration front, Ben also talked to San Francisco based rapper 
StunnamanO2 (page 18), who has big plans for the rest of this year, and 
big aspirations for the city’s under-appreciated hip hop scene. Staff writer 
Grace Li reviews a digital exhibit by artists who are currently incarcerated 
at San Quentin, put on by the Museum of the African Diaspora (Page 16). 

All the while, people are still doing their best to make it through this 
pandemic. Restaurants — which have been in a particularly difficult po- 
sition over the past year, as Paolo Bichierri reports (page 8) — and other 
businesses are hoping for a Valentine’s Day boost. Cannabis columnist 
Zach Ruskin has the lowdown on all your weed-related V-Day gift ideas 
(page 15), while contributing writer Veronica Irwin explains exactly how 
to understand all of those numbers and percentages on your favorite pot 
products (page 4). 

So go out there and support your local restaurants and equity-owned 
cannabis dispensaries. And head over to the library and pick up some his- 
tory books while you're at it. 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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NEW TRASH CANS FOR S.F. 
YL lseecccclcdcldecdeeedeeedeeded 
I’ve watched and 
observed over the 
last 10+ years, the 
city little by little 
removing the trash cans in my 
neighborhood. I walk daily... 
having trash cans at all will be 
a big help. Bring them back!:! 


— Ann Dykstra 
You know what 
might help? 
Housing. 
— @Crystal81046451 


RHNA SAYS BAY AREA 

NEEDS MORE HOUSING 
Le LLegleteesecdedecdedddddeeddeddeta 
Failure to provide adequate 
affordable housing has ex- 
acerbated our homelessness 
epidemic, and building more 
housing is absolutely essential 
to a viable strategy tackling 
one of California's 
longest standing 
problems. 


— @JesseArreguin 
Mayor of Berkeley 
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CITY MOVES 
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While still years away fromreality, the bank could eventually 
help the city fund affordable housing and green infrastructure. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


AN FRANCISCO’S BUDGET may not be what it used to be, with ma- 

jor budget cuts due to COVID-19 and the ensuing economic fallout. But 

the city government remains a multi-billion dollar organization, larger 
than many U.S. states. As it awaits allocation and spending, much of that 
money is held by Wall Street banks. Those banks, in turn, invest and earn 
interest on the people of San Francisco’s tax dollars, sometimes turning a 
profit in ways the people wouldn't be too happy about. 

A new proposal by Supervisor Dean Prest“n, and co-sponsored by at least 
five other supervisors, would chart a new path for the city’s finances. On 
Tuesday, Preston, fellow supervisors, and community activists announced 
legislation that would begin the process of creating a public bank for San 
Francisco, which would be the first municipally owned bank in the nation. 
Its goal would be to leverage city funds to invest in affordable housing and 
green infrastructure, while providing financial services to people and busi- 
nesses that have historically lacked access to banks. 

“During a global pandemic when San Franciscans are facing massive 
unemployment, rent debt, and financial insecurity, billionaire wealth has 
surged,” said Supervisor Dean Preston in a statement. “As we chart a path to 
economic recovery, we must ensure that our city dollars are used to correct 
the inequities in our city. lam excited to take this next major step alongside 
the San Francisco Public Bank Coalition to establish the nation’s first munic- 
ipal public bank.” 

Even after this legislation is passed, there will be a long road ahead, and many 
details to be worked out. The legislation creates a working group, consisting of 
financial experts, community leaders, and city government representatives, who 
will present a business and governance plan for the bank to the Board of Super- 
visors within a year. It will likely take about three years for the bank to receive 
the proper governmental approvals, and five years to be operational. 

This law represents a major victory for the San Francisco Public Bank Co- 
alition, which emerged in 2017 as part of the push to get the city to divest 
from the Dakota Access Pipeline. That effort, led by former state Senate can- 
didate Jackie Fielder, took a major step forward in 2019, with the passage 
of AB 857. The state law from San Francisco’s assemblymember David Chiu 
paved the way for the creation of public, municipal banks across California. 

In other cities, public banking efforts have highlighted the opportunities 
for the cannabis industry, which has often been barred from traditional 
banks due to federal regulations. In San Francisco, the bank’s emphasis is on 
investing “public funds in a manner that aligns with the values and interests 
of the City,” the legislation reads. That includes financial services for under- 
served communities as well as investments in affordable housing, climate 
adaptation, and small businesses. 

The plan calls for the bank to be capitalized with an initial $300 million, 
which could come from the General Fund, budget surpluses, or the Treasur- 
er’s investment pool. From its first year in operation, the bank must be prof- 
itable. The bank could also support other community financial institutions 
like credit unions. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly |) @urbenschneider 
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Atruly fat bowl. 


MAGINE ORDERING A beer at 

a bar that’s labeled as having 6 

percent ABV, and getting served 

a drink that’s anywhere from 2 
to 12 percent. 

When you're buying your canna- 
bis, there can be that much variabil- 
ity in THC. 

Cannabis consumers have been 
taught to buy their weed wrong. 

High taxes push many dispensary 
customers to search for the best bang 
for their buck, and due to the prom- 
inence of THC on cannabis labeling, 
consumers often use it as the sole in- 
dicator of cannabis quality. High THC 
and a low price point is considered 
the holy grail. 

In reality, THC is far from the only 
indicator of good cannabis. It doesn’t 
determine the type of experience 
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one has when they ingest a cannabis 
product, and due to industry pressure 
and a lack of standardization, THC 
percentages are far from exact. 

“T don't look at the THC percentage 
when I’m choosing the cannabis that 
I like to smoke,” says Allen Hackett, 
co-founder of the vertically integrat- 
ed family of brands MD Numbers. 
“Tt’s much more about strains that 
have characteristics and a terpene 
profile that I personally like.” 

In order to be able to buy a product 
and achieve a desired result, custom- 
ers need to know a lot more than how 
to read a THC label. Until consumers 
have that education, THC percent- 
ages will continue to drive market 
trends in a way that disadvantages 
both consumers and operators. 
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- BY VERONICA IRWIN 


FULL SPECTRUM 


If you've shopped around at a Cali- 
fornia dispensary lately, you've prob- 
ably seen the term “full spectrum,” 
printed on edible, topical, or tincture 
products. “Full spectrum” refers to a 
product that contains the full profile 
of chemical compounds that grow 
within the cannabis plant. Any time 
you smoke a jazz cigarette, you're 
getting a full-spectrum experience. 
Other products are made with isolat- 
ed THC, CBD, or other compounds. 
Sometimes, especially in specific 
medical contexts, it can be preferable 
to hand-select only a couple of canna- 
binoids to consume. But in the vast 
majority of cases, users get closer 
to the experience they want with a 
full-spectrum product. It’s the other 


Wrong 
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components of this full spectrum 
that can make a 10mg indica gummy 
feel differently than a 10mg sativa 
gummy, for example. All of these 
chemical compounds act synergisti- 
cally within the body to give various 
strains their unique effects. 


CANNABINOIDS 


Cannabinoids are the components 
of the spectrum most consumers 
are familiar with. THC is a cannabi- 
noid. CBD is also a well-understood 
and heavily marketed cannabinoid, 
known for decreasing anxiety and 
dulling pain. It may even combat sei- 
zures and symptoms of schizophre- 
nia. CBN, the chemical THC turns 
into when it degrades overtime, 

has a subtle sedative effect and may 
regulate sleep cycles. THCV is being 
studied as both a possible aid for type 
2 diabetes and epilepsy. 

These are only a few of many, many 
cannabinoids — some of which even 
experts know very little about. Even 
cannabis bought for recreational pur- 
poses has a variety of cannabinoids, 
and the ratios between them impact 
how the user feels. 


TERPENES 


If you've heard the phrase “the 
nose knows” from a budtender or 
friend, you might think they’re being 
facetious. But really, they’re not kid- 
ding — terpenes are responsible for 
cannabis’ signature smell, and over 
time, users can train their nose to rec- 
ognize the different smells between 
cannabis strains like an alcohol con- 
sumer might do with wine. Terpenes 
are found in the essential oils of all 
plants, and they have psychoactive ef- 
fects we're all familiar with: if you've 
ever felt awakened by the smell of 
lemon, for example, that might have 
to do with the fact that you smelled 
limonene, a terpene also found in 
energy-inducing and mood-lifting 
strains like Tangie or Jack Herer. 
“Cannabis is gray and nuanced, so 
you have to lean into it and spend 
some time with it,” says longtime 
cannabis activist and industry pi- 
oneer Andrew DeAngelo. “A lot of 
consumers need shortcuts, and for 
them that’s THC — but it’s not the be 
all and end all of intoxication.” That 
being said, a better shortcut might be 
to ask your budtender. 


AN 


BIOAVAILABILITY 


There’s one more factor that is 
severely underestimated: bioavail- 
ability. Depending on how cannabis 
is ingested, varying amounts of can- 
nabinoids and terpenes are absorbed 
into the bloodstream. For example, 
when smoked, THC has an average of 
30 percent bioavailability, meaning 
that only about a third of the THC 

in the product is received into the 
body. THC absorbed sublingually is 
generally absorbed more efficiently 
into the bloodstream than that con- 
sumed orally, though there is vari- 
ability depending on the oil used and 
how it’s administered. Edibles might 
have the most variability of all: the 
compounds in different edibles have 
different bioavailability depending on 
the style of manufacturing. 

“With liquor or beer you have the 
alcohol percentage, and that’s actually 
pretty consistent, because alcohol is 
water soluble,” says Dr. Harold Han, 
CSO and founder of the company 
Vertosa. At Vertosa, Han has used 
his chemistry know-how to engineer 
cannabinoids that are water-soluble, 
allowing him to partner with bever- 
age producers to create infused can- 
nabis beverages with a quick onset, 
like booze. A consumer that drinks 
a 10mg Vertosa beverage will feel 
the effects much more than they do 
with a 10mg gummy, because of the 
relatively higher bioavailability (this 
writer can speak from experience). 
“The milligrams on the label just tell 
you on paper how many there are, 
but not the bioavailability of those 
milligrams to your body.” 


HIGH SCORES 


If the aforementioned topics don’t 
make one reconsider the importance 
of THC, then the variability in testing 
likely will. Cultivators report seeing 
test results vary from 3 to 10 percent 
when they get their buds tested at 
different labs, or even the same lab 
on different days. The reasons why 
are varied. 

For one, there’s no agreed upon 
industry standard for calibrating 
testing equipment, says Han. Various 
companies, like Cayman Chemical 
and Cerillient, for example, make 
synthetic cannabinoids for calibrat- 
ing equipment, and their purity may 
vary by various fractions of a per- 
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centage. Han also points out that, for 
the same reason different products 
have different bioavailability, it can be 
varyingly difficult to extract THC and 
test it. “There’s more fats in choco- 
late, so it’s harder to extract, and you 
need more solvents,” he says. “You 
need to be sure for each different 
product type you develop a different 
extraction method.” 

Beyond those factors, there’s the 
more obvious variants: lab techs are 
people too. Human error is a serious 
factor, as well as how well lab equip- 
ment is cleaned and maintained. 
Though lab methods don’t vary in ex- 
tremes, none of this is standardized 
by the BCC — and miniscule differ- 
ences add up over time. 

Plant material itself is also incon- 
sistent. Even if the THC percentage 
assigned to a batch was a perfectly 
accurate average, that doesn’t mean 
it would perfectly mimic the canna- 
binoids in a single 3.5 gram jar. Fur- 
thermore, it’s impossible to be sure 
one lab’s sample will perfectly mimic 
the sample tested at another. 

“Some of the testing labs, ours 
included, have been around for so 
long that we’ve made our own meth- 
ods based on pretty basic analytical 
chemistry principles, and the small 


variations in our lab versus another 
will account for some percentage dif- 
ference,’ says David Chen, lab direc- 
tor at Sonoma Labworks. “Combined 
with sampling bias, that’s when you 
start seeing this kind of swing.” 


AFFECT ON THE INDUSTRY 


Given all of this, it’s ridiculous to 
think that prices would be deter- 
mined by THC percentage. But for 
many cannabis cultivators who sell 
to edible and concentrate man- 
ufacturers, the THC percentage 
of their crop can make or break 
them. According to Allen Hackett, 
his “trim,” or the excess leaves and 
small buds that manufacturers 
make extract from, sells for about 
$10 per percentage point, per 
pound. That means a 12 percent 
THC batch of trim sells for $120 a 
pound, while a 6 percent batch will 
only sell for $60. “If you get some- 
thing tested at the lab and it’s 10 
percent, that’s great,” he says. “But 
if your trim is getting tested at 6 
percent, you might want to go back 
a few times to make sure those are 
the most accurate results.” 

For this reason, many cannabis 
growers ‘lab shop,’ or test their 
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cannabis at multiple labs until they 
get the best result. This in turn, puts 
pressure on labs to yield higher num- 
bers. “Sometimes it is a heartbreaker, 
when they’re hoping for 20 percent, 
and we give them a 19.5 percent,’ 
says Chen from Sonoma Labworks. 
“But is that something we are both 
ethically obligated and regulatorily 
obligated to provide accurately? To- 
tally.” Other labs have come under 
fire in the past for fraudulent testing 
— something every source consulted 
for this article said was likely encour- 
aged by intense market pressures. 

Customers’ obsession with THC 
determines what products actually 
sell at dispensaries, and that can cre- 
ate massive headaches for cultivators. 
Alex Garcia, head of distribution at 
SF Cultivators, says that he struggled 
to find dispensaries that would buy 
a GMO cultivar he grew that tested 
at 19 percent — despite the fact that 
GMO isa strain known for a strong, 
sedative high. “It was a great, great 
cultivar — it looked amazing, smelled 
amazing, tasted amazing, and I'd got- 
ten tons of compliments from guys 
who work at the shops,” he says. “But 
the problem is, it doesn't sell because 
it hada 19 on the label.” 

If you're a casual consumer looking 


for a low-dose smoke, this is probably 
why you aren't finding many options. 
Most consumers simply think canna- 
bis below 20 percent THC is a waste 
of money, not seeing the mistake 
they’re making. And most growers 
want to grow cannabis that appeals 
to the masses. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

If you ask Andrew DeAngelo, the 
solution to consumer misconceptions 
about THC can only be solved with 
better education and transparency 
on the behalf of the industry. Andrew 
and his brother, Steve DeAngelo, 
were some of the first people to ever 
lab test cannabis, and he says the 
market pressures are an unintended 
consequence. “It was important that 
we give consumers that transpar- 
ency, he says, “but I do think there 
were unintended consequences. It 
drives an inauthentic market demand 
towards high test results for THC.” 

Luckily, however, it appears con- 
sumer education is improving. Just 
a few years ago, very few products 
printed “full spectrum” on their 
packaging, likely because customers 
wouldn't have known what it meant. 
More and more consumers are learn- 


ing about cannabinoids beyond just 
THC and CBD, and seeking them 
out. Companies that diversify their 
product offerings are proving more 
successful, demonstrating that con- 
sumers are searching out a greater 
variety of products and potencies. 

Learning what strains suit your 
fancy takes time, and several compa- 
nies sell journals specially designed 
to help consumers track what 
terpenes and cannabinoids work 
best with their body’s chemistry. 
When in doubt, remember that it’s 
a budtender’s job to stay up to date 
on what products on the shelves 
generate different desired effects. The 
best way to shop is to decide on an in- 
tended outcome, and work with your 
budtender to find the product that 
will get you there. 

“Try to have a conversation that’s 
not ‘what should I buy, but like, 
‘hey, I’m looking for this effect, this 
experience, or to solve this problem,” 
advises Garcia. “And if it’s your first 
time trying anything, just start with 
a low dose, and go slow.” 


Veronica Irwin covers news, culture, and 
cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @vronirwin 











SINTO 


Gourmet Kimchi 
All Varieties 16 oz. 


$5.99 





ITALBRAND 
Marinated Artichoke 
Hearts 6 oz. Jar 


$1.69 


CARMEL ROAD 


Chardonnay, Pinot Noir or Cabernet Sauvignon 


$11.99 


Nonthly Deals 


ITALBRAND 


Italian Peeled Tomatoes 


28 oz. Can 


$1.99 





750 mi. 








Gin 
750 ml. 


CALIFORNIA & SPRUCE ST. 


Temporary Hours Monday - Friday 9 am - 7 pm e Saturday 8 am - 7 pm and Sunday 9 am to 6 pm e February Specials 2/1/21 - 2/28/21 





415-751-3516 


HENDRICK’S 


$38.99 





CASA SANCHEZ 


Tortilla Chips 
Thick or Thin 14 oz. Bag 


$2.99 








Cal-Mart supports our local schools through our script system. For more information, please call 221-1818. Prices valid through sale month. 
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A Rundown onCalifornia’s NewestLaws 
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What’s changing in the Golden State? 
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Frombans on police restraints like chokeholds to new penalties for texting and 
driving, here's what you need to know about the new laws coming to California. 


BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & JEREMY M. JESSUP 


hordes of new laws that 
are enacted but I find it 


difficult to know what they 
are. Is there any way you can 


F very new year there are 


provide some highlights of 
California’s new laws? 


—Johanna, Truckee, Calif. 


() UT WITH THE old and in with 
the new, as the saying goes. 
And as you pointed out, that 
includes a number of new laws that 
went into effect on Jan. 1 here in 
California or are going to come into 


effect shortly. There were hundreds 


of bills that were signed into law 
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and some that were voted on by the 
people. A number of these will not 
start until later this year, such as a 
prohibition on buying more than 
one semiautomatic rifle in a 30-day 
period. Some may begin even later, 
like a flavored-tobacco ban that was 
set to go into effect on Jan. 1, but 
will probably not be adopted until 
some time in 2022. Here are some 
of the laws that have gone or are 
going into effect for 2021: 


TEXTING & DRIVING 


It’s already the law that you must 
use hands-free devices while driv- 
ing, but now the punishment is 
getting stricter. Two convictions in 
36 months will add a point to your 
record starting in July 2021. 


HOT CAR RULES 


It’s already against the law to leave 
a child under six in a car unattend- 
ed. Now those who try to help are 
protected from civil or criminal 
liability for property damage or 
trespassing if they break into the 
car to rescue the child. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Starting Jan. 1, California’s min- 
imum wage is $14 at companies 
with 26 or more employees and 
$13 at companies smaller than 
that. This is a $1 increase from 
last year’s hourly minimum. Some 
cities, like Palo Alto, Sonoma and 
Mountain View, have already in- 
creased their minimum wages to 
$15 or more this year. 
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PAID FAMILY-LEAVE BENEFITS 


Family-leave benefits for nearly 
six million residents have been ex- 
panded. In addition, Californians 
who work for an employer with at 
least five employees are included 
in job protection benefits. The 
new law also expands on potential 
reasons for taking leave, making 
it possible for workers affected by 
COVID-19 to take time off to care 
for a parent, sibling, or grandchild. 


TRANSGENDER PROTECTIONS 


The Transgender Respect, Agency 
and Dignity Act allows incarcerat- 
ed transgender, gender-noncon- 
forming, and intersex individuals 
to be housed and searched accord- 
ing to their gender identity. 


WORKPLACE COVID-19 


The new law requires employers to 
take specific actions, like written 
notifications to employees, within 
one business day of a potential 
exposure to COVID-19 in the work- 
place. This law does have a sunset 


provision, which is the end of 2023. 


INMATE FIREFIGHTERS 


After a devastating fire season, 
when many inmate firefighters 
were released early because of the 
pandemic, prisoner firefighting 
crews served a crucial role. Now, 
a new law will allow nonviolent 
offenders to petition to get their 
records expunged and to use their 
training to gain employment as 
firefighters. Previously, inmates 
were precluded because of their 
criminal records from becoming 
firefighters upon release. 


PAROLEES' RIGHT TO VOTE 


Voters passed Prop. 17, which 
restores felons’ right to vote after 
the completion of their sentence. 


YOUTH CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Starting in July, the state will be 
phasing out juvenile prisons. In 
addition, a new law prevents kids 
who are acting out in school from 


being referred to probation pro- 
grams or becoming a ward of the 
court; instead, they'll be referred 
to community support services. Fi- 
nally, it will become easier for mi- 
nors in police custody to get legal 
counsel before being questioned. 

The three remaining state youth 
facilities will no longer accept 
newly convicted youth after July 
2021. The state will be transferring 
the responsibility of the convicted 
youth back to the counties. 


STUDENT LOAN BORROWERS 


Assembly Bill 376 will be effective 
this July 2021. This offers new pro- 
tections for student loan borrowers 
and makes it harder for lenders to 
take advantage of people who may 
not know all their rights or how to 
navigate the system. 


DEMILITARIZING UNIFORMS 


Law enforcement will no longer 

be allowed to wear uniforms that 
have camouflage or otherwise re- 
semble military uniforms. This law 
does not apply to members of var- 
ious tactical response teams, such 
as SWAT, nor does it apply to the 
Dept. of Fish and Wildlife. 


POLICE RESTRAINT TACTICS 


AB 1196 eliminates the use of 

any chokehold or carotid restraint 
technique by law enforcement. 
The bill prohibits any state or local 
law enforcement agency, including 
campus police, from authoriz- 

ing the use of a carotid restraint 
or chokehold. The bill defines a 
chokehold as any defensive tactic 
involving direct pressure applied 
to a person’s trachea. It also de- 
fines a “carotid restraint” as any 
restraint, hold, or other defensive 
tactic that applies pressure to the 
sides of a person’s neck, which 
involves a substantial risk of blood 
flow restriction that may render 
the person unconscious. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the Dolan 
Law Firm, PC. Jeremy M. Jessup is a Senior 
Trial Attorney based in our S.F. office. 

© help@dolanlawfirm.com 
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SF EAGLE NEARS HISTORIC LANDMARK STATUS 


MUMMIES hd hb br UUM ds 


A centerpiece of the Kn er cores cuaee District, the 
bar has served the community since 1981. 


BY VERONICA IRWIN 


On Monday, Jan. 25, San Francisco’s Land Use and Transportation Commit- 
tee, a panel composed of city supervisors, unanimously approved a resolution 
to make the SF Eagle bar a historic landmark with a recommendation for 
passage. The Board of Supervisors will vote on the resolution next month. If 
the landmark designation is approved, the SF Eagle will be the first historic 
landmark in San Francisco dedicated to the leather community. 

According to Leather and LGBTQ Cultural District Board President Bob 
Goldfarb, there is some hope the historical landmark designation will help the 
bar survive the pandemic. The resolution is also intended to signify the com- 
munity’s appreciation for this much-loved watering hole. 

“Having landmark status, for any business that is historic, will help them 
get by in the future,” he says. “It’s always been an important place to be, and 
it’s a great place to socialize, hang out with friends, and meet people.” 

The SF Eagle is part of an international series of Eagle establishments cater- 
ing to the kink community. According to the SF Eagle website, there are Eagle 
locations in at least nine countries and 15 states. The SOMA district predates 
the Castro district as a famed LGBTQ gathering place, and SF Eagle is one of 
the remaining gay establishments along the Folsom St. “Miracle Mile” where 


there were once more than 50 iconic LGBTQ businesses. The bar is probably 


best known for it’s Sunday $12 beer busts, which have made the bar a particu- *(30% off of X-mas Lights & Artificial House Plants) 
larly popular meeting spot. & Excludes ALL helium balloons / *Exclusions Apply 
If the Board of Supervisors vote to approve the resolution, the Historic 
Preservation Commission must take up the resolution within 90 days. After 
that, the Board of Supervisors will have a final vote to make the SF Eagle an 
official historic landmark. Goldfarb says he hasn’t seen any pushback against 


Sere LIMITED TIME LEFT TO STOCK-UP! 
Supervisor Matt Haney introduced the resolution during a Board of Super- a 


visors Meeting on Dec. 15, and the Cultural District’s board has been advocat- 
ing for the proposal since. In preparation for the hearing the Cultural District 


had collected letters and petition signatures in support. Multiple supporters | 24 FI p any S lj 
called into the hearing as well. e | OWErS e a ee les 


One caller, identifying himself as David, demonstrated the bar’s impact on 
the community. “I’m a 72-year-old gay man who lives alone since my husband 


die ae Cont toleeicvery Sunde alimoce rel ouclnarenhe mane beer e Easter Decor @ Costumes & Accessories 


busts,” he said. “It’s really home for me on Sunday.” 
The bar, like all bars in San Francisco, has struggled with a lack of revenue 


during the pandemic. Anywhere between 3,000 to 5,000 people typically came e Valentine Dsvere)s ®@ Date Flowers 


in and out of the bar for major events, Montiel told ABC7. Montiel launched 
the SF Eagle Family Fund on March 21 to support furloughed employees. 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer for SF Weekly. © @vronirwin 


559 6th St. (Between Brannan & Bryant) ¢ 415-982-0680 
Mon. — Fri. 8am — 5pm e Sat. 8am — 4pm / www.fantastico.com ¢ PARKING AVAILABLE 
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Outdoor Dining is NotEn 





BY PAOLO BICCHIERI 
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S 2020 GIVES way to 2021, 

many are finding some cause 

for hope after a dismal year. 

President Joe Biden has 
issued executive orders to halt 
construction of Donald Trump’s 
border wall, reverse the travel ban 
from majority Muslim countries, 
and, in a signal that he intends to 
eschew his predacessor’s cowboy 
philosophy toward the pandemic, 
he has ordered masks to be worn 
on federal property. 

And yet, even as some will ap- 
preciate the new administration's 
approach to COVID-19 — espe- 
cially here, in the liberal bastion 
that is San Francisco — there is 
at least one local cohort that is 
less enthusiastic about the safety 
measures, which progressive city 
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and state officials have put in place 
to combat the novel coronavirus: 
restaurateurs. 

“We've been roped into a lot of 
things,” says Justin Lew, a partner 
and co-owner at Horsefeather, an 
upscale neighborhood restaurant 
on Divisadero Street. While Lew 
agrees that keeping indoor options 
limited is an essential part of a 
successful public health strategy, 
he believes that restrictions on 
outdoor dining have been onerous 
and are unsupported by science. 
“There’s not been any information 
that I’ve seen regarding the effects 
of outdoor dining with the spread 
of COVID-19.” 

On this point, Dr. Monica Gand- 
hi, a physician and infectious dis- 
ease expert with UCSF, has Lew’s 
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back. In a Dec. 4 San Francisco 
Chronicle article on the risks of 
outdoor dining, Gandhi said that if 
diners and restaurant staff follow 
four essential protocols — wearing 
masks, practicing social distanc- 
ing, keeping their hands clean, and 
ensuring that there is sufficient 
ventilation — the danger of eating 
in the open air with members of 
one’s own pod is quite low. 

“There is no evidence that I can 
find anywhere in the world that 
outdoor dining with those four pro- 
ceedures in play increases the risk of 
COVID-19,” she told the Chronicle. 

And so, when San Francisco en- 
tered yet another lockdown in early 
December — in the wake of reve- 
lations that Mayor London Breed 
and Gov. Gavin Newsom had both 
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recently attended dinners at The 
French Laundry — restaurant own- 
ers like Lew were at their wits’ end. 

It felt to Lew as if bars and 
restaurants had been kicked to the 
curb. “I understand the dangers,” 
he says. “People are sitting there 
with their masks down in a social 
environment, but we’re still on the 
hook to landlords, who are on the 
hook to banks.” 

Dzu Nguyen, Horsefeather’s 
general manager, feels the same 
way. During the pandemic, he says, 
small businesses have been “left 
high and dry.” 

“It’s as if the city wants the food 
and beverage industry, an industry 
that is at the core of life and cul- 
ture in this city, to fail,” he says. 

As of last week, the city — and 
much of the state — is once again 
allowing outdoor dining at lim- 
ited capacity. In announcing his 
decision to end the months-long 
stay-at-home order, Newsom cited 
favorable projections for ICU ca- 
pacity. However, considering that it 
comes even as public health officials 
warn of a more contagious variant 
of COVID-19 rippling across Cali- 
fornia, one wonders if the Gover- 
nor’s move is also aimed at quelling 
outcry from the service industry. 


‘DO OR DIE’ 


Whatever the reason, for restaura- 
teurs like Lew and Nguyen, it has 
been a do or die time. 

“They've shut down all these 
bars and restaurants with no sub- 
sidies,’ Lew says. While he counts 
himself lucky that Horsefeather 
has “some padding,” Lew and his 
team still had to make the difficult 
decision to furlough their entire 
staff — many of whom live in the 
neighborhood and are career ser- 
vice industry professionals. 

“It’s not too little too late for 
us, but there are lots who feel 
that way,’ Lew says, referring to 
the lifting of the latest lockdown 
order. “We have a great location. 

I can’t speak for other people, 
but many who are close to closing 
probably feel that way.” 

Jen Snyder, legislative aid for 
Supervisor Dean Preston — whose 
district includes Horsefeather — says 
that elected officials are well aware of 
the plight the service industry faces. 


No \\\\\ 


Outdoor dining at Horsefeather. 


“You're weighing the possibility of 
getting a disease you could die from, 
or give to someone else, with the 
ability to economically survive at all,” 
Snyder says. “What pain is worse?” 

Breed also acknowledges the 
strain the restaurant industry 
is under. On Dec. 14, the mayor 
tweeted: “Even before this most 
recent surge, restaurants had gone 
months without the revenue they 
need to survive and keep their staff 
employed,” and called on Congress 
to take action at a national level. 

Nonetheless, Snyder says that 
figuring out how to help restaurants 
has proven “tragically difficult.” 

Earlier this month — nearly 10 
months after the city issued its 
first stay-at-home order — Breed 
announced a $62 million relief plan 


for small businesses. For his part, 
Lew had not heard of the aid package 
when he first spoke with SF Weekly. 
He says he follows the mayor on so- 
cial media, but hadn't seen any infor- 
mation on how to apply for funds. “It 
might be there but it hasn't been laid 
out to me,” Lew says. 

Horsefeather recently began the 
process of applying for the second 
round of federal Payroll Protection 
Program loans. “Those will be quite 
helpful,” Lew says. “Unlike last 
time we have an idea of how we 
can spend the money.” 

When the first wave of PPP aid 
was issued in the spring, Horse- 
feather was hurrying to make sure 
all their employees were laid off. 
This seemed like the best thing to do 
at the time in order to ensure their 





staff could collect unemployment. 
But given that a certain percentage 
of PPP loans must be spent on pay- 
ing employees, it left the restaurant 
scrambling to figure out how it could 
legally spend the money. 

Snyder says restaurateurs have 
every right to be angry and that 
Preston's office is looking for op- 
tions to support the industry. In 
November, one of the ballot mea- 
sures Preston wrote and passed 
was Prop I. It doubles the taxes 
on the sale of buildings over $10 
million dollars — mostly mansions 
and skyscrapers. The revenue goes 
to backpaying COVID-19 impacted 
private rents, but does not yet in- 
clude businesses. 

Snyder says Preston's office 
wants to see that change. The su- 
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Monday - ‘Seeurdays ann = ~ 8pm / Sunday 10am - sem 
Take-Out Or Delivery Still Available 


j FULL BAR AVAILABLE TO GO! Bg 


Take Out and Delivery 


5-10 PM Daily « 415 921-7600 


DoorDash « Grubhub « Postmates « Uber Eats 


The Brazen Head 


3166 Buchanan @ Greenwich e Tel: (415) 921-7600 
www.brazenheadsf.com 
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KINGDOM 
of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 


(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 Taraval St., San Francisco 
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ASIAN AMERICAN 
Food Company 


Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 


2048 Taraval St, San Francisco 


Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from, frozen options as well!!! 


TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH, 
GRUBHUB, & UBEREATS. 


415-702-6108 


NEVER STOP 
EXPLORING 
DUMPLINGS 


Ate. 
a; gO INFINITY 
& BEYOND 
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Takeout at Horsefeather. 


pervisor also would like to see the 
Biden administration put forward 
a plan to help individuals and 
small businesses. 

“It’s absurd that we aren’t [feder- 
ally] protecting people,” Snyder says. 
“It’s unfair to come out of a pandem- 
ic you did not cause with hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of debt.” 

Snyder points out other solu- 
tions, too. The Broken Window Re- 
imbursement program, in coordi- 
nation with San Francisco District 
Attorney Chesa Boudin, is a way 
to protect District 5 businesses. 

If any businesses suffer physical 
damage during shelter-in-place, 
owners can seek immediate reim- 
bursement. 


PAY UP OR SHUT DOWN 


The way Donald Hout sees it, the 
only way restaurants will make it 
out of this alive is with financial 
support from the government. 
And the longtime San Francisco 
resident, who started going to 
Horsefeather just before the shut- 
down, certainly hopes Lew and his 
partners make it to the other side. 
“T can truthfully say at this point 
that their burger is still the best 
in the city,” says Hout, who was 
working full time as a sommelier 
and wine retail manager for the 


Absinthe Group — a collection of 
businesses including Comstock Sa- 
loon in North Beach — before the 
pandemic. However, since October, 
Hout has been either furloughed 
or working part-time, like so many 
others. His years in the industry 
have him agreeing with Lew. 

“We desperately need ongoing 
funding to keep us afloat, or the 
lockdown will drown even the best 
of us in the industry,’ Hout says. 

As grim as the past year has 
been for restaurants, the team at 
Horsefeather is still finding in- 
spiration in the local community. 
Nguyen says that there is a general 
spirit of camaraderie amongst all 
the service workers on Divisadero 
Street. Lew notes that the neigh- 
boring 4505 Barbecue (voted the 
best BBQ in 2020 by SF Weekly) 
is doing a great job of pivoting to 
takeout dining. 

Horsefeather has been working 
on their own solutions to local and 
state COVID-19 restrictions — 
turning to services like DoorDash 
and GrubHub, and partnering with 
San Francisco City Impact to deliv- 
er meals five days a week to grade 
schoolers. As of last Thursday, 
Horsefeather resumed outdoor 
table service. Brunch service starts 
up again this coming weekend. 

While Lew and his colleagues are 


AY 


happy to be seating patrons once 
more, Amy Cleary of the Golden Gate 
Restaurant Association, says that lo- 
cal eateries need more assistance. 

“Outdoor dining will not let 
us bring all our employees back, 
and doesn't solve all the financial 
stress, Cleary says, agreeing with 
Hout’s assessment. “While we are 
grateful to have reached this next 
step on the road to reopening, we 
continue to strongly advocate for 
additional federal, state and city 
financial aid.” 

At the end of the day, Lew says, 
money is what keeps the lights 
on, the fires burning, and his staff 
paid. But, beyond that, Lew hopes 
that 2021 brings clearer direction 
from public officials. 

“The direction from the state and 
the local government has been con- 
fusing. They put out these metrics, 
but they seem a little fair-weather,” 
Lew says. “A neighbor of ours at 
Madrone Art Bar said ‘It’s not a 
pivot anymore. We’re ballerinas just 
spinning around. We're just trying 
to stay afloat.” 


Nick Veronin and Benjamin Schnei- 
der contributed to this story. 


Paolo Bicchieri is an SF Weekly contributor. 
© @Paoloshmaolo 
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Altistory 
of Slavery 
in Calitornia 


Inthe early statehood era, California 
allowed multiple forms of slavery, 
flying in the face of its “free state” 

Status and posing difficult questions 

for how to honor that history. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


N THE 1850s, Los Angeles was a dusty 
outpost in the sparsely settled southern 
half of the young state of California. 
Amidst all of the typical trappings of the 
old West — a familiar litany thanks to the 
motion picture industry that would emerge 
there more than half a century later — 
something peculiar was going on, something 
few contemporary Californians know about. 

“Los Angeles had its slave mart,” the lawyer 
Horace Bell wrote in his memoirs. “Only the 
slave at Los Angeles was sold fifty two times a 
year as long as he lived, which did not gener- 
ally exceed one, two, or three years.” 

Bell is describing California's system of 
Indian “apprenticeship,” which legalized the 
de-facto enslavement of Indigenous children 
and adults convicted of a crime from 1850 to 
1863. As Bell’s account suggests, it was a huge 
factor in the genocide of California's Indige- 
nous people, whose population declined from 
about 150,000 in 1845 to 30,000 in 1870. 

The apprenticeship system is just one 
form of unfree labor, either involuntary or 
without pay, that helped build California in 
the early days of its statehood. Despite being 
admitted to the Union as a free state, in the 
1850s California was home to enslaved Black 
people toiling in bondage. Chinese, Sonoran, 
Chilean, and Hawaiian laborers were brought 
over under the auspices of debt peonage; and 
a significant number of Chinese women were 
ti enslaved in the sex trade. 
a 
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These young Indigenous women, pictured in 1866, may have been functionally enslaved as part of California's ‘apprenticeship’ system. 
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This history does not easily fit 
with California’s self conception 
as one of “the freest places in 
America,” says Stacey Smith, a pro- 
fessor of history at Oregon State 
University and author of Freedom's 
Frontier: California and the Struggle 
Over Unfree Labor, Emancipation, 
and Reconstruction. Not only does 
an honest reckoning with this 
history begin to honor and speak 
truth about the people who were 
brutally victimized as part of Cal- 
ifornia’s development, it also pro- 
vides a more accurate understand- 
ing of the forces that shaped the 
state and the nation during one of 
its most challenging moments. 

The unfree labor landscape of 
early American California helps 
illustrate California’s complex role 
in the lead-up to the Civil War, 
blurring overly-simplistic North/ 
South, free/slave binaries. It’s key 
to understanding how and why 
California lawmakers spearheaded 
the Chinese Exclusion Act, Amer- 
ica’s first immigration restriction 
targeting a specific nationality, 
and its most baldly racist. Starting 
from these historical episodes, it 
becomes easier to make sense of 
explicitly racist state-level policies 
on housing, immigration, and other 
issues from the more recent past. 

“There is a tendency to really 
underplay and ignore that broad- 
er history of labor exploitation, 
racism and exclusion,” Smith says. 
“It’s important to think of Califor- 
nia as less exceptional and more 
like the rest of the nation than we 
have heretofore understood.” 


ENSLAVED 49ERS 


California’s status as a free state 
was by no means a foregone con- 
clusion. During the Gold Rush, 
white Southerners made up 36 
percent of California’s Ameri- 
can-born population. This group 
was a formidable voting bloc at the 
state’s 1849 Constitutional Con- 
vention and beyond. 

Delegates at the Constitutional 
Convention “wanted California to 
receive statehood by any means,” 
says Taylor Bythewood-Porter, a 
curator at the California African 
American Museum who worked on 
the 2018 exhibition, “California 
Bound: Slavery on the New Fron- 
tier, 1848-1865.” Delegates were 
thinking, “We need everything 
that comes with being a state. We 
need military help. We need mon- 
ey. If we say that we want to be 
a slave state, that would provoke 
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controversy, and it would delay 
statehood.” 

At the convention, after a con- 
tentious debate, delegates also 
decided not to give Indigenous 
people the right to vote, a move 
that would pave the way for their 
enslavement. A proposal to ban 
Black people from the state, in- 
spired by the one Oregon Territory 
adopted in 1844, was also consid- 
ered but did not pass. In fact, the 
mastermind behind that law, Peter 
Burnett, was California’s first civil- 
ian American governor. 

Once statehood was granted in 
September 1850, California law- 
makers had a problem. While only 
a small group of Southerners had 
brought their slaves with them 
to the gold fields (approximately 
500 enslaved Black people were 
brought here, Smith estimates), 
they were supported by a larger 
community of pro-slavery voters, 
legislators, and jurists who were 
willing to fight for their fellows’ 
“property rights.” Some judges 
and elected officials argued that 
the state constitution was a “dec- 
laration of principle,” and did not 
actually free enslaved people. 

It was in this climate that Cali- 
fornia enacted a fugitive slave law 
in 1852, which was continuously 
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The miner pictured above was presumed to 


be enslaved. 


extended until 1855. It stated that 
enslaved Black people who were 
brought to California before it was 
a state remained the rightful prop- 
erty of their slaver, and could be 
returned if they escaped. 

This meant that through the first 
half of the 1850s, enslaved Black 
people from the South continued 
to labor in bondage on California’s 
free soil. Some of these enslaved 
people lived and worked in small, 
isolated, self-policed enclaves of 
Southerners. In other cases, slavers 
would lease enslaved people to 
work in mines or hotels, collecting 
the profits back home in Dixie. 

The fiercest opposition to these 
arrangements often came not from 
committed abolitionists, but from 
white miners who resented the unfair 
competition. “Some of the biggest 
challenges to the slaveholding en- 
claves come from these white miners 
who say, We're not here to free the 
slaves, we just don’t want them com- 
peting with us,” Smith says. 

Gradually, communities of free 
Black people began forming, which 
would pool resources to buy the 
freedom of enslaved people, or 
fight legal battles on their behalf. 
Free Black people in San Francisco 
helped support Archy Lee, whose 


enslaver Charles Stovall argued 
that federal fugitive slave laws 
supported his right to claim his 
“property” in California in 1858. 
The California Supreme Court, 
which included Peter Burnett, con- 
curred with Stovall, and ordered 
Lee returned to him, in a decision 
historians would call “California’s 
Dred Scott case.” 

Eventually, Lee won his free- 
dom on an appeal and moved to 
Canada with a community of free 
Black people in the wake of an 
unsuccessful law that once again 
proposed banning Black people 
from moving to the state. Still, the 
public outrage generated by Lee’s 
case helped turn state politics in 
an affirmatively abolitionist direc- 
tion — nearly a decade after Cali- 
fornia was admitted to the Union 
as a free state. 


‘APPRENTICESHIP’ & GENOCIDE 


Meanwhile, a different form of 
slavery was being practiced with 
the full legal backing of California's 
government. 

One of the state legislature’s 
first orders of business upon for- 
mation was the passage of the 
1850 Act for the Government 
Protection of Indians. This lit- 
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tle-known “apprenticeship” law is 
one of California’s most shameful. 
It allowed white people to take 
custody of Indigenous minors as 
well as adults convicted of a crime, 
and put them to work without pay. 
For many whites, it was an attrac- 
tive business proposition in a state 
where farm labor was four times 
more expensive than in Pennsylva- 
nia or New York. 

The law institutionalized far 
more cruel and efficient forms 
of existing labor relations from 
pre-American California. In the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries, 
Spanish missions were sustained 
by the forced labor of California’s 
Indigenous people. During Mexi- 
can rule, Mission Indians, whose 
communities and food sources 
were no longer intact, were swept 
into a quasi-feudal labor system in 
the state’s vast land-grant ranchos. 

While mission and rancho labor 
systems dominated the central and 
southern coastal parts of the state, 
in the foothills and far north, some 
communities of Indigenous people 
remained relatively undisturbed by 
colonists. That all changed during 
the Gold Rush, as prospectors and 
settlers fanned out across the re- 
motest parts of the new state. 

Thanks to other laws passed 
in the early 1850s, which barred 
Indigenous people not only from 
voting but from serving as jurors, 
judges, or witnesses in criminal 
cases, white people were free to 
push the boundaries of the state’s 
apprenticeship laws to the cru- 
elest possible outcomes. These 
anti-Indian laws “amounted toa 
virtual grant of impunity to those 
who would attack them or commit 
crimes against them or grossly ex- 
ploit them,” says Benjamin Madley, 
a professor of history at UCLA and 
the author of An American Genocide: 
The United States and the California 
Indian Catastrophe, 1846-1873. 

Groups of slave raiders maraud- 
ed through Indian villages, taking 
children from the arms of their 
parents and killing adults who 
resisted, according to Smith. These 
children would then be sold off to 
white households for “adoption,” 
in other words, to become domes- 
tic slaves. The second mayor of Los 
Angeles, Benjamin Davis Wilson, 
took advantage of this system to 
“adopt” two enslaved Black girls, 
Emily and Maria, from his wife’s 
family in St. Louis. 

The criminal justice system 
forced adults into cycles of crimi- 
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nalization that kept them available 
as slave labor. In Los Angeles, 
eye-witness observer Horace Bell 
described how Indigenous men 
would be leased to farmers by the 
week. Their pay came in the form 
aguardiente, a kind of unrefined 
rum, which often provided a pre- 
text to arrest them once again for 
public drunkenness or vagrancy, 
starting the process anew. “Thou- 
sands of honest, useful people 
were absolutely destroyed this 
way, Bell wrote. 

Madley doesn't think Bell was 
exaggerating. Census records show 
that the Indian population of Los 
Angeles declined from 3,693 in 
1850 to just 219 in 1870. Slave 
drivers and baby snatchers played 
a very direct role in genocide. 

In addition to the murder that 
accompanied countless raids of 
Indian villages, Madley documents 
instances of Indians being worked 
or beaten to death. In other cases, 
enslaved people were abandoned 
in the wilderness after their la- 
bor was complete. Eighteen men 
starved to death this way after the 
1852 harvest at Rancho San Pablo, 
in present day Richmond. Many 
Indigenous women, known by the 
derogatory term, “squaws, (as in 
the soon to be re-named Squaw 
Valley ski resort) were captive in 
sexual slavery or forced marriages. 

Madley estimates that between 
9,000 and 16,000 California In- 
dians were killed by non-Native 
whites between 1845 and 1873, 
not including the many who were 
worked to death or who died while 
incarcerated. 

“It was in the newspapers, people 
knew what was going on,’ Madley 
says. And it seems that a lot of peo- 
ple had California Indian slaves.” 

Multiple agents of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs described what 
was taking place in Calfiornia as 
“slavery, with the most brazen in- 
stances showing up in the rugged 
and pro-Confederate North Coast 
counties. In 1860, as California 
expanded the scope of its appren- 
ticeship laws, making it easier for 
slave raiders to kidnap children 
and adults, reports of Indian slav- 
ery in California were made on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate, but 
no action was taken as the nation 
descended into Civil War. 

In 1863, five months after the 
emancipation proclamation, Cali- 
fornia, now firmly under the control 
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of pro-Union Republicans, like Gov. 
Leland Stanford, repealed its Indian 
apprenticeship laws. These prohi- 
bitions were strengthened by the 
13th Amendment, which California 
immediately ratified in 1865 — un- 
like subsequent Reconstruction-era 
constitutional amendments. 

However, there is evidence that 
slave labor persisted. In 1867, the 
Indian Affairs Commissioner re- 
ported that Indian slavery was “not 
uncommon” in California. As late 
as 1869, farmers lined up outside 
the Los Angeles mayor's office on 
Monday mornings to obtain In- 
dian convict labor. It wasn’t until 
1873 that Indigenous people could 
testify in court, a civil right that 
significantly curtailed forced labor, 
although convict leasing remained 
legal until 1937. 

California was among numer- 
ous Western States that turned a 
blind eye to Indian slavery after 
the emancipation proclamation; 
the territories of New Mexico and 
Utah, which encompassed present 
day Arizona and Nevada were also 
guilty of the practice. In response, 
Congress in 1867 passed the Peon- 
age Abolition Act, which technical- 
ly ended all forms of debt peonage, 
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The California African American Museum hosts an exhibit about slavery in the state. 


but specifically targeted forced 
Indian labor in the West. 

The law was one of the few in 
American history that targeted 
Indigenous slavery, a poorly stud- 
ied historical institution that has 
seen renewed interest in recent 
years. Historian Andrés Reséndez 
of UC Davis, the author of The 
Other Slavery: The Uncovered Story 
of Indian Enslavement in America, 
estimates that between the time 
of Columbus and the end of the 
19th Century, between 2.5 million 
5 million Indigenous people across 
the Americas were enslaved. In the 
United States, Indigenous slavery 
has been documented in a diverse 
variety of locations, from the colo- 
nial Northeast to the Antebellum 
South, Alaska to California. 


INDENTURED SERVITUDE 
The slave labor of Black and Indige- 
nous people were far from the only 
forms of unfree labor that built 
early American California. 

During the Gold Rush, a dizzying 
array of people from around the 
world came to California under 
a huge variety of circumstances. 
“The gold fields are one of the most 
ethnically and racially diverse plac- 
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es on the globe,’ says Smith. “The 
expectations that people from the 
Eastern United States have, that 
there are two kinds of labor, slave 
and free, collide with all of these 
regionally distinctive labor systems 
from other parts of the world.” 

Chilean and Sonoran (people 
from northern Mexico) peones 
were brought by patrones, essen- 
tially feudal lords, to work in the 
gold fields. While these laborers 
came under less than free condi- 
tions, it was difficult for patrones 
to control their subordinates once 
they arrived in California. There 
are reports of ships from Latin 
America sailing through the Gold- 
en Gate and passengers jumping 
ship and swimming ashore to go 
seek their own fortune. 

Hawaiian laborers were leased 
to American companies to work in 
California for three-year periods by 
their aristocratic ruling class, the 
Alvi, who would then get a cut of 
the workers’ earnings. While their 
contracts stipulated that the work- 
ers must be brought home after 
their work period, many ended up 
staying on in California, working in 
the maritime trades or inter-marry- 
ing with California Indians. 
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In the early part of the Gold 
Rush, Chinese “coolies,” an anach- 
ronistic British term describing in- 
dentured laborers from Asia, were 
brought under similar arrange- 
ments, with American or Western 
companies paying for their travel 
and then forcing them to work 
off the debt. But after 1851, most 
Chinese men came by way of their 
own countrymen, through the cred- 
it-ticket system, facilitated by the 
Chinese Six Companies in San Fran- 
cisco. These men were in a form 
of debt bondage, but it was not as 
vicious or strict as other forms, 
particularly the coolie labor taking 
place in Cuba, where conditions in 
some cases resembled those faced 
by enslaved Black people. 

Many Chinese men came to 
California, which they called Jin- 
shan, Gold Mountain, of their own 
volition, similar to migrants from 
across the United States and else- 
where in the world. Guangdong 
(Canton), where most of the early 
Chinese migrants to California 
originated from, was in a turbulent 
moment, suffering from natural 
disasters, colonialism, and the Opi- 
um Wars, leading many able-bodied 
men to leave the homeland. 

Still, labor conditions for Chi- 
nese workers in America were 
often extremely exploitative and 
unjust, especially during the con- 
struction of the Transcontinental 
Railroad in the 1860s. Chinese 
laborers were paid 30 percent less 
than their white counterparts, and 
unlike them, had to purchase their 
own food, according to Stanford's 
Chinese Railroad Workers in North 
America Project. While railroad 
company records didn’t include 
the names of individual Chinese 
laborers — a sign of the way they 
were treated — historians believe 
anywhere from 150 to 1,000 Chi- 
nese men died during construction 
of the railroad. 


SEX SLAVERY IN S.F. 


Many Chinese women, on the oth- 
er hand, did not come to California 
of their own free will, and were not 
paid at all for their labor once they 
got here. The majority of Chinese 
women in California in the first 
two decades of California’s state- 
hood were listed on census records 
as prostitutes. The late historian 
Lucie Cheng Hirata documented 
their experience, from the early 
1850s, when Chinese sex workers 
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were more likely to be highly suc- 
cessful “free agents,” taking advan- 
tage of the extreme gender imbal- 
ance of the Gold Rush, to the more 
organized and exploitative forms 
of sex work that emerged later. 

Starting in the mid-1850s, tong 
secret societies began to control 
of the sex trade in San Francisco's 
Chinatown and beyond, trans- 
forming it into a coercive and vio- 
lent form of labor. In China, broth- 
el agents would dupe women into 
believing that they were coming to 
California to join a pre-arranged 
marriage or another opportunity. 
Sometimes, families sold their 
daughters willingly based on false 
promises of their circumstances in 
California, according to Hirata. 

Invariably, upon arriving, these 
women faced incredibly difficult 
and dangerous lives. Some did 
not receive wages; many who did 
were extorted by the tongs at pain 
of whipping or torture. Brothel 
owners would go to extraordinary 
lengths to prevent escape, using 
their own “police forces” or going 
through the American legal system 
and claiming the escaped woman 
had stolen property. White San 
Francisco leaders abetted these 
systems through the 1850s and 
60s. Prominent members of 
society owned the brothels and 
collected rents as high as double 
the going rate; police officers and 
politicians received bribes and pa- 
tronized the brothels. 

Like many Indigenous slave la- 
borers, Chinese sex workers were 
often treated as disposable, and 
had little agency over their own 
circumstances. Hirata documents 
instances of women being beaten 
to death by brothel owners. Sui- 
cide and opium addiction were 
rampant. Even the highest-status 
prostitutes could be bought and 
sold to other brothels, or toa 
wealthy man looking for a wife. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION 


The conditions under which Chi- 
nese women and men labored were 
widely cited by anti-Chinese racists 
looking to stem the tide of Chinese 
immigration. Despite their differ- 
ent circumstances, Chinese sex 
workers and coolie laborers were 
both characterized as slaves so 
California politicians could enact 
discriminatory immigration poli- 
cies while technically sidestepping 
questions of race. “After slavery 
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is abolished in the United States, 
people who are opposed to Chi- 
nese immigration can grab on to 
anti-slavery as a way of justifying 
exclusion,” Smith says. 

Anti-Chinese arguments, mas- 
querading as anti-slavery argu- 
ments, were one of the reasons that 
California was the only former free 
state to not immediately ratify the 
14th and 15th amendments, which 
enshrined a much more inclusive 
definition of citizenship. (Cali- 
fornia symbolically ratified those 
amendments in 1959 and 1962, 
respectively.) The Page Law of 1875, 
a prelude to the broader Chinese 
Exclusion Act of 1882, explicitly 
banned Chinese sex workers and 
forced laborers from the U.S. 

Chinese exclusion was archi- 
tected by abolitionist California 
Republicans. In his inaugural ad- 
dress as governor in 1862, Leland 
Stanford became the first politi- 
cian to publicly endorse the policy. 
“It will afford me great pleasure to 
concur with the Legislature in any 
constitutional action having for 
its object the repression of the im- 
migration of the Asiatic races,” he 
said. Eventually, Stanford would 
acknowledge that he owed his 
great wealth as a railroad tycoon to 
Chinese laborers. 

The 1882 Chinese Exclusion 
Act was framed by its author, 
California Senator John F. Miller, 
as the only way to prevent “all the 
speculators in human labor, all the 
importers of human muscle, all 
the traffickers in human flesh, to 
ply their infamous trade without 
impediment under the protection 
of the American flag, and empty 
the seething, teeming slave pens of 
China upon the soil of California.” 

The law passed, and was con- 
tinually extended in subsequent 
decades, significantly curtailing 
immigration from China for 60 
years. It was America’s first broad 
immigration ban, and the first 
moment in American politics in 
which the rhetoric of immigration 
as invasion was invoked. 

Of course, labor was not the only 
reason behind these policies and 
beliefs, it was merely a pretext. 
California’s politics and newspa- 
pers were full of white supremacist 
views that painted Chinese people 
as subhuman. Just as with Califor- 
nia’s Indigenous people, this rhet- 
oric was translated into policy with 
deadly consequence. An 1863 state 
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Shirley Weber, who was recently sworn in as California's Secretary of State, 
spearheaded a billto study reparations for African Americans. 


law that barred Chinese people 
from testifying in court meant that 
police didn’t think it was worth- 
while to intervene in the 1871 mas- 
sacre and lynching of at least 17 
Chinese people in Los Angeles. 

“The decisions and actions made 
by people in the past actively affect 
our future,” says Bythewood-Porter 
of the California African American 
Museum. “I think it’s really import- 
ant to stay focused on these things, 
because they repeat themselves.” 

Former President Donald 
Trump’s draconian rhetoric on 
“rapist” immigrants and the “Chi- 
nese virus’ follow in the footsteps 
of Miller and other supporters of 
the Chinese Exclusion Act. As re- 
cently as 1994, similar views were 
affirmed by Governor Pete Wilson 
and a majority of California voters, 
when they passed Proposition 187, 
which prevented undocumented 


immigrants from accessing health- 
care, education, and other govern- 
ment services. Most of the law was 
quickly struck down by a federal 
judge for being unconstitutional. 

California’s legacy of unfree 
labor continues to be felt in the 
state in many other ways; from the 
inter-generational consequences 
of the Native American genocide, 
to the shockingly high number of 
confederate memorials and honor- 
ific names that still exist here, the 
most outside of the South. 

In California’s self image “of 
surfers and Disneyland,’ Madley 
says, ‘there’s still not a lot of room 
in public consciousness today for 
this very dark history upon which 
all of that is actually built. Fortu- 
nately, I think that is changing.” 

There are efforts underway to 
add ethnic studies to school curric- 
ula, seeking to paint a more accu- 
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rate picture of California history, 
and race relations, in the collective 
memory. In 2019, 156 years after 
California’s system of Indigenous 
slavery was abolished, Gov. Gavin 
Newsom became the first leader 

in state history to apologize to 
California's Indigenous people, 
and refer to their mistreatment as 
“genocide.” Newsom also created 

a Truth and Healing commission, 
composed of Indigenous leaders to 
“clarify the record — and provide 
their historical perspective — on 
the troubled relationship between 
tribes and the state.” The commis- 
sion will produce annual updates 
on their findings until releasing a 
final report in 2025. 

As a member of the state assem- 
bly, Shirley Weber, who last week 
was sworn in as California’s Sec- 
retary of State, spearheaded a bill 
to study reparations for African 
Americans. Weber sees California’s 
effort as a way to jumpstart the 
goal of reparations at the federal 
government. “If anybody could re- 
ally, honestly have a conversation 
and wrestle with the issue of repa- 
rations, it will probably be Califor- 
nia,’ she says. 

The commission created by the 
bill will begin to report back its 
findings and recommendations 
approximately a year from now. 
Weber says she expects the com- 
mission to focus on correcting 
systemic issues, rather than simply 
providing cash payments to Black 
people. “We have to look at the 
education system, we have to look 
at the banking system, home own- 
ership, wealth in California,’ she 
says. You've got all these systems 
that have been working against 
this population and very little re- 
sponse to it.” 

California's early statehood 
era marks a dark origin point for 
many of these injustices — when 
“everything in the [state] govern- 
ment basically supported slavery,” 
Weber says — that is all too often 
forgotten. Acknowledging that 
history, and moving forward ina 
more just way, will not be simple 
or easy. But at least those difficult 
conversations are beginning, We- 
ber says. “It is a massive task to 
ask ourselves the question of, how 
do we try to begin the process of 
repairing this?” 


Ben Schneider is a staff writer for SF Weekly. 
@urbenschneider 
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Trying to bring some THC-infused bliss to a most unusual Valentine's Day? 


AN, WHAT A weird one. 
Instead of love being in the 
air, we have COVID-19. 
As far as romantic occasions 
go, Valentine’s Day 2021 does not 
hold immense promise. Intimate 
dinners at cozy restaurants, a Hitch- 
cock flick at the Castro — many of 
San Francisco's most cherished Val- 
entine’s Day traditions will be sadly 
off-limits this year as a result of the 
pandemic. Fortunately, our state 
government and local lawmakers 
have made at least this much clear: 
Cannabis remains essential. 

We might as well take their advice. 

Sure, there was once a time when 
gifting weed as a gesture of love may 
have come across as a last-minute 
replacement for a forgotten gift, but 
nowadays, there are a number of 
legal cannabis products tailor-made 
for the occasion each year. Here are a 
few of our favorite options for trying 
to bring some THC-infused bliss to a 
most unusual Valentine’s Day. 
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KIVA'S LOVE SAUCE 


kivaconfections.com 


Hoping to pair your sugar with a 
little spice? Look no further than 
San Francisco's Kiva Confections. 
This popular brand has a knack for 
delivering holiday-specific treats. 
They've previously met the occa- 
sion with Pride-themed, bedazzled 
gummies in collaboration with 
local drag queens as well as a Pot 
O’ Gold edition of the brand’s Kiva 
bites for St. Patrick’s Day. Joining 
this crew in time for Valentine’s 
Day is Kiva’s first cannabis-infused 
body chocolate, Love Sauce. Fea- 
turing 10mg of THC per serving, 
this limited-edition confection 
combines all the best parts of Val- 
entine’s into one potent jar of fun. 
Tasty, sensual, and potent to boot, 
things really don’t get much sweet- 
er than this. 


KANEH CO.'S RED VELVET 


kanehedibles.com 


What makes the infused baked 
goods produced by San Diego’s 
Kaneh Co. so good? The secret 

is Chef Rachel King, who went 
from a culinary star to a cannabis 
mainstay. At Kaneh Co., Chef King 
takes a flavor first approach to 

the edibles her company releases. 
That’s why they’re now carried in 
over 200 dispensaries across Cal- 
ifornia. Her recipe for red velvet 
cookies — now available in pack- 
ages of ten, with 10mg THC per 
cookie — is so scrumptious, it’s 
almost a shame you can’t eat more 
of them at once. Featuring hints of 
cocoa and loaded with white choc- 
olate chips, the flavor may be fore- 
most but the experience to follow 
is a true delight as well. 
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WEED DELIVERY 


www.weedishere.com 


415-366-5828 
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Support local, equity-owned brands this Valentine's Day! 


SELECT'S NANO GUMMIES 


selectcannabis.com 


There are clearly bigger issues in 
the world, but taking an edible 
and then waiting around for the 
thing to hit is still an unfortunate 
ordeal for many. Thankfully, if your 
Valentine’s Day includes a need for 
the THC to flow fast and freely, 
Select’s Nano Gummies have you 
covered. By utilizing a proprietary 
nano-emulsification technology, 
these gummies can be more rap- 
idly and efficiently absorbed into 
the bloodstream. Case in point: 
You can get a quicker on-set anda 
more controlled experience with 
nano-emulsified edibles, meaning 
your schedule is clear for whatever 
else Valentine’s Day may entail! 
Available in lemon blueberry 
(Sour Blues) and strawberry peach 
(Fresh Treat), Select’s Nano Gum- 
mies are packaged with 20 serv- 
ings at 5mg THC each. 


SF ROOTS CONFETTI CAKE 


sfroots.com 


Readers of this column know the 
importance of supporting local, 
equity-owned brands when it 
comes to ensuring an equitable 
future for all in legal cannabis. 
Thus, if holiday-specific edibles 
don’t carry the same weight as 
high-quality flower, you should 
get your special someone killer 
buds from one of the city’s original 
equity operations: SF Roots. Of 
several worthwhile options, it’s 
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hard to top their Confetti Cake 
(31% THC). Given we’re all been 
stuck indoors for eleven months, 
burning some of the best indoor 
flower grown in the 7x7 these days 
seems like as good a way as any to 
mark the occasion of Valentine’s 
Day. To be fair, you may also want 
an actual cake to dig into after. 


SUNSET CONNECT INFUSED 
DOG WALKER PRE-ROLLS 


sunsetconnect.co 


Some names are simply perfect, 
aren't they? The concept of the 
“dog walker” — a joint that can 
be smoked in the time it takes 

to take the pooch around the 
block — is right at home with our 
current pandemic lifestyle. We 
aren't sharing joints outside of our 
bubbles and we aren’t looking to 
go unmasked for long stretches in 
public. That said, people still have 
to smoke weed, right? Enter equi- 
ty-owned Sunset Connect, which 
has an array of new products con- 
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stantly in varying stages of release. 


One of note are their eight-packs 
of infused dog walkers. Each joint 
marries the strain Jungle Cake 
with a matching Jungle Cake hash 
infusion. Be warned: These pre- 
rolls pack a wallop of a punch, so 
just be sure to time any walks with 
your sweetheart accordingly. 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @zackruskin 
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ArtHighlights Humanity of the Incarcerated 


AHSAAN “NEW YORK” 
Thomas doesn’t want your 
charity. 

“Tm a big believer in ac- 
cepting investments,’ Thomas says 
in a letter to SF Weekly from San 
Quentin, where he is currently in- 
carcerated. Instead, he references 
a quote from a Murri (Aboriginal 
Australian) artist named Lilla Wat- 
son: “If you have come here to help 
me, you are wasting your time. 

But if you have come because your 
liberation is bound up with mine, 
then let us work together.” 

That linked liberation is one 
of the central themes of Meet Us 
Quickly: Painting for Justice from 
Prison, a virtual art exhibit Thomas 
curated with Jo Kreiter of Flyaway 
Productions, and the Museum of 
African Diaspora. Meet Us Quickly, 
which can viewed on the MoAd 
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website through Feb. 28, focuses 
on Black and Jewish solidarity in 
the fight for racial justice. Con- 
sisting of paintings, drawings, and 
comic strips made by incarcerated 
artists, the exhibit started well 
before COVID-19, when Kreiter 
first approached Thomas with a 
question. 

“How can Jewish voices amplify 
the calls for racial justice via end- 
ing mass incarceration?” Kreiter 
had asked. 

“That’s really not the best ques- 
tion,” Thomas responded. “The 
best question is how can Black and 
Jewish voices amplify the call?” 

That might seem like a subtle 
shift in language, but for Kreiter 
and Thomas, it made all the differ- 
ence between “white saviorism” 
and collaboration. “He kind of 
immediately called me out on 
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isolating Jewish voices as the 
lead,” Kreiter says. Kreiter herself 
came to Meet Us Quickly from her 
own experiences with prison sys- 
tems. Her partner was previously 
incarcerated and is currently on 
long-term probation. She recalls 
the struggles through financial 
support, and the layers of locked 
doors that separated her from the 
visitation room. 

“It really brought forward for 
me how the experiences of being 
captured and captivity lived in my 
body as a Jewish person,’ Kreiter 
says. Her grandparents escaped 
pogroms in the Soviet Union, and 
the inherited trauma of “having 
fled, that sense of otherness, that 
non-belonging” is something that 
Kreiter still holds to this day. “It 
came forward for me as I went to 
the necessary proximity to prisons 
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and prison systems.” 

“Proximity” is the key word: It’s 
something that Meet Us Quickly 
sees as crucial for understanding 
the full impacts of the carceral 
state. People in prisons tend to be 
discarded by the rest of society, 
Thomas argues in an essay ac- 
companying the exhibit, and that 
the system strips them of their 
humanity and shrouds the insight 
they have to address complex 
issues: “Framed for your worst 
moment, you're left out of the con- 
versations about solutions to mass 
incarceration. The system contin- 
ues its removal of individuals with- 
out addressing the root causes of 
crime. Generation after generation 
face the same systematic issues 
landing father and son in the same 
prison cell.” 

So art's function in Meet Us 
Quickly is two-fold. Part of it is 
freedom of speech and expression. 
“As a person incarcerated, I have 
lost a lot of freedoms. I have lost 
the rights to vote, travel, fully raise 
my sons, etc,” Thomas says. “That 
could make one feel powerless and 
hopeless, which are key ingredi- 
ents for criminal behavior.” But 
art in itself is power and freedom, 
he adds. In one dreamy, realist 
painting — one of vining branches 
framing a sun-soaked field — Ben 
Chandler talks about the healing 
properties of making art: “In order 
to keep my sanity and commit- 
ment to my children, I paint. I 
utilize blank canvases to express 
heart, body and soul to those who 
view my work.” In another work, 
“Gary Harrell Plays the Blues,” 
Harrells uses pointillism to create 
contrast and colorful noise in his 
self-portrait. “A 64-year-old Black 
man, Gary paints to hold on to his 
humanity,” the accompanying de- 
scription reads. 

That leads into the second 
function: Meet Us Quickly was 
constructed to bridge the distance 
between prisons and the society 
that’s forgotten about them — to 
proximate. “Each piece was created 
by a human being who poured 
their heart out onto a canvas, and 
that canvas bares witness to the 
humanity of its creator,’ Thom- 
as says. Christopher “Khalifah” 
Christensen, a youth offender 
who is currently serving a 25-year 
sentence, painted a portrait of a 
woman closing her eyes in a serene 
expression. Inspired by a magazine 
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cover, Day Dreamer’ is like a love 
letter addressed by Christensen. 
“She became what my soul desires 
— that while I dream of finding 
my other half, she is out there 
dreaming of finding me as well.” 
Like “Day Dreamer,” the rest of 
the art in Meet Us Quickly contra- 
dicts the narrative that labels in- 
carcerated people as “criminals” or 
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‘Mother of Civilization, by Phillip Ansar’ Anthony Davis, acrylic on canvas board. 


“evildoers” as Bay Area organizer 
and U.C. Santa Cruz professor An- 
gela Y. Davis writes in Are Prisons 
Obsolete? That narrative “relieves 
us of the responsibility of seriously 
engaging with the problems of our 
society’ that disproportionately 
affects Black communities. They 
ignore the context or the larger 
systems that allow violence or 
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harm to happen. 

“You've got someone who’s 
behind the walls of San Quentin, 
who’s committed real harm, but 
who is also a multidimensional, 
full human being,” Kreiter says. “I 
think that’s a really important way 
into the conversation around: How 
are we meeting with punishment? 
What is the relationship or overlap 
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between a punishment mentality 
and a racism-driven mentality?” 

As an alternative, Kreiter 
looks towards restorative justice 
and transformative justice, two 
approaches (sometimes used in- 
terchangeably, though there is a 
difference) that reach towards the 
same goals: to respond to harm 
outside of a punitive justice model, 
like prison systems, with commu- 
nity-based approaches that center 
healing for the victim, and in the 
case of transformative justice, a 
change to the systems that allowed 
the harm to happen in the first 
place. When thinking about these 
alternatives, Kreiter imagines a 
different reality where her partner 
would have been able to pursue a 
transformative approach as op- 
posed to a punishment-based one. 
“He, my family, myself, would have 
thrived so much better.” 

Of course, people shouldn't have 
to create a whole art exhibit in 
order for others to recognize their 
humanity. Even then, the exhibit 
was a miraculous thing. Because 
of the pandemic, which has en- 
dangered so many in the prison 
system (Thomas himself caught 
COVID-19), communication was 
limited. During the process of 
curating the exhibit, Thomas was 
only able to make collect calls ev- 
ery five days or more, and mostly 
corresponded with Kreiter and 
the Museum of African Diaspora 
through snail mail. But the exhibit, 
moved online, still came to frui- 
tion, and it’s Thomas’ hope that 
people who view Meet Us Quickly 
will see the “value, talent, and 
beauty of artists who happen to be 
incarcerated.” 

“I pray people see us as people 
who have value and are worth 
getting proximate to, collaborating 
with, investing in, and giving a sec- 
ond chance.” 


Grace Z. Li is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© gli@sfweekly.com 
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Stunnaman02 is Feeling Himself 





StunnamanO2, right, and QuakeBeatz 


HEN YOU THINK of Bay 
Area hip-hop, San Fran- 
cisco isn’t always top of 
mind. Too $hort, E-40, 
and their Oakland and Vallejo 
progeny tend to dominate the 
conversation. 

San Francisco native Stun- 
namanO?, who released his latest 
album, I Gotta Feel It, in January, 
is on a mission to change that. 
The city’s rap scene is “underval- 
ued and underrated,” he says. “I 
definitely give kudos to the East 
Bay and Oakland for holding their 
own, but I feel like the rap scene 
in San Francisco — not only has it 
always been prominent, but right 
now it’s on fire.” 

I Gotta Feel It, a collaboration 
with the aptly named San Fran- 
cisco producer, QuakeBeatz, is 
without question a product of 
the city (the album cover fea- 
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tures the 22 bus). But it also 
shows glimmers of Stunna’s 
mainstream appeal. Here’s a 
young rapper who never mum- 
bles or whines, whose all about 
bravado but still pokes fun at 
himself, and cares about social 
justice. Positivity, confidence, 
partying, reflection: all things 
we could use more of in 2021. 
While his latest record is a bit 
over-sexed, thematically speak- 
ing, Stunna will have plenty 
of opportunities to diversify 
his output. After a long, bleak 
2020, the rapper promises to re- 
lease a major project “every two 
months” of 2021, including col- 
laborations with local stalwarts 
Professa Gabel and DrewBanga. 
If the scene is on fire, Stunna, 
a.k.a. Jordan Gomes, is intent on 
fanning the flames. His album’s 
lead track, “Heat Up,” is a bouncy 
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hype song that clearly announces 
his intentions: “I think it’s ‘bout 
time for me to heat up.” And 
whether anyone can stop him: 

“I just took a break and boy you 
still can’t keep up.” 

It’s followed by “Buzzin,” the 
hardest, slickest song on the al- 
bum. Quake’s cosmic beat adds 
some gravity to the act of turn- 
ing up. If they threw this track 
on Spotify’s Rap Caviar or Apple 
Music’s Rap Life, it would fit 
right in. 

Some of Stunna’s most mem- 
orable rhymes combine unique 
Bay Area references with his 
sexcapades. “Gettin head in the 
Kabuki I can’t even watch the 
movie / I’m in Seattle making 
hits call me Ichiro Suzuki,” he 
raps on “Chimmy Wit It,” a med- 
itation on stinginess with Gunna 


Goes Global. Or, “All ’'m think- 
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ing ‘bout is introduce her to the 
semen / She stay by Wingstop in 
that Westlake region,” providing 
a rare Daly City shoutout on “Sli- 
din’ Down Central.” 

You might get bored of Stun- 
na’s dick swinging, but never his 
delivery. Stunna dances on top 
of Quake’s beats, in perfect com- 
mand of his flow and his sound. 
You can hear echoes of Pusha T’s 
exacting enunciation and Den- 
zel Curry’s timing in his verses. 
There are moments when Stun- 
na’s own exuberance and passion 
become too much for him to han- 
dle, and his verses crescendo into 
yelling. Sometimes that works, 
sometimes it doesn't. 

No matter his vocal register, 
the man’s a cunning linguist, 
rolling his R’s, ad libbing in 
funny voices, and just generally 
enjoying the English language 
— in addition to women and 
substances, of course. Not a lot 
of rappers today would name a 
track, “Fun,” and yet Stunna goes 
there. 

Energy and presence are a big 
part of what sets Stunna apart 
from the crowd. He mines his 
confidence from his role in The 
Last Black Man in San Francisco, 
where he played a fictionalized 
version of himself. “It was a 
great experience’ Stunna says of 
being on set with stars like Jona- 
than Majors and Jimmy Fails. “It 
just taught me like, damn, I can 
really do entertainment,” adding, 
“All the great rappers act.” 

And like a good actor, Stunna 
shows some versatility on I Gotta 
Feel It. The aforementioned “Sli- 
din’ Down Central” channels Ice 
Cube’s “Today Was a Good Day,” 
recounting slices of life in the 
city over a smooth, laid-back beat 
that blends gauzy synth swells 
and plunky piano with a G-funk 
whistle. The mood is similar to 
Stunna’s most complete song, 
“Out That Window” from 2019, 
although “Central” has more in- 
teresting storytelling. 

The Central to which the 
song refers is Central Ave. in 
San Francisco, “one of the few 
blocks in the Fillmore that is not 
projects, so these are all houses 
and a lot of it was Black-owned,” 
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Stunna says. He knows one Black 
family that still lives there, but 
otherwise, “It’s like the majori- 
ty of the city: culturally gutted 
from gentrification.” 

Stunna and producer Quake- 
Beatz explore these themes and 
more in the final track. (“People 
don't know, Quake can rap, en- 
gineer, shoot music videos, and 
produce. So it's a full package,” 
Stunna says.) “F**k the Other 
Side” is a deep and painful call 
for racial justice. Quake’s uncred- 
ited feature, which leads off the 
song, was directly inspired by the 
murder of George Floyd. 

Quake references the 
Iran-Contra scandal, and other 
dark historical moments, rap- 
ping, “CIA gave us coke, we in- 
vested / They came back around, 
we got arrested / They used to 
rip a man in half with two horses 
fast forward 400 years it’s called 
Corrections.’ A sample froma 
Martin Luther King speech fol- 
lows, separating Quake’s verse 
from Stunna’s, although the 
latter maintains the intensity. 
Quoting snippets from his verse 
— which discusses cultural ap- 
propriation, activism, and rage, 
among other ideas — wouldn't 
do it justice. 

Fortunately for listeners, 
Stunna has a lot more to say. “I 
got so much music from 2020. 
And I'm just like, man, there's 
no point in holding on to this 
music, he says. “Right now, I'm 
formulating all of these projects 
that I have, and I'm just gonna 
put them out until I feel like I 
made the impact that I want.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF 
Weekly. ©) @urbenschneider 
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Choosing between a partner's needs and your own is hard. BYDAN SAVAGE 


ship with my live-in partner, who is also 30. I love him and 


*M A 30-YEAR-OLD straight woman in a three-year relation- 


he loves me and he wants to make a life with me. However, in 
this pandemic, the stress is so great that I have lost all desire to 
have sex. | don’t want anyone touching me right now, not even 
myself. I feel like ’'m in survival mode. I lost the career I love 
and I’m working four different jobs to make up for it. I have also 
been coming to terms in therapy with a sexual trauma I suffered, 
which is making me want to be touched even less. He’s been ex- 
tremely patient, and says that we can work through it, but ’m 
really worried that this is the death knell for our relationship. 
I’m really trying to figure out ways to get myself back in good 
working order, Dan, but honestly I’m just trying to survive every 


day right now. Help? 


not alone. So many people 
have seen their libidos tank 
in response to the overlapping 
stresses of lockdowns and job 
losses that sex researchers are 
talking about (and documenting) 
a “pandemic sex recession.” 
So what can you do? 
You have a long, hard slog 
in front of you, personally and 
professionally, and you need to 
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— Witty Acronym Here 


carve out enough time and space 
for yourself to get through this. 
And to do that you're not just 
gonna need to reset your part- 
ner’s expectations for the dura- 
tion of the pandemic and/or un- 
til you’re back on your feet again 
professionally and emotionally, 
you re going to need to take his 
yes for an answer. If he tells you 
he’s willing to tough/rub it out 
until you're less stressed out, 


less overworked, and less over- 
whelmed, and he’s not being pas- 
sive aggressive about your lack 
of desire, then you should take 
him at his word. If he’s not try- 
ing to make you feel bad about 
the sex you aren't having right 
now, WAH, don’t make yourself 
feel bad about it. 

There’s no guarantee your re- 
lationship will survive this (the 
pandemic), that (your crushing 
workload), or the other thing 
(the trauma you're working 
through in therapy). Any one of 
those things or some other thing 
could wind up being the death 
knell for your relationship. But 
the only way to find out if your 
desire for your partner will kick 
back into gear post-pandemic, 
post-career-crisis, and post-com- 
ing-to-terms with your past sex- 
ual trauma is to hang in there, 
WAH, and reassess once your 
past those posts. Will you two 
still be together once you're out 
of survival mode? Survive and 
find out. Good luck. 
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man. When we first met, we had both recently relocated to our home- 


’*M A 34-YEAR-OLD straight woman dating a 32-year-old straight 


town and were living with our parents. When we first started dating, 
things were great, however, the sex wasn’t mind-blowing. Foreplay was 
limited and he always jumped out of bed afterward. I thought this was 
probably due to the fact that while we had privacy, we were having sex 
at my parents’ house which isn't particularly sexy. We finally moved in 
together nine months ago and now it feels like we’ve been married for 
decades. He almost always turns my sexual advances down. And when 
we do have sex, it lasts about five minutes and I do all of the work and 
get ZERO satisfaction out of it. He will hold my hand on the couch but 
if lask him to cuddle he acts like I am asking for a huge favor. I’ve ex- 
plained to him I need to feel wanted and to have some kind of intimacy 
in this relationship. And yet, despite the multiple conversations about 
how sexually, physically, and emotionally unsatisfied I am, he has put in 
little effort. Otherwise, our relationship is great. We have fun together, 
Tlove him, I want to be with him, and we’ve talked about marriage and 
kids, but I also can’t live this way for the rest of my life. What can I ex- 
pect from a man who is emotionally and physically unavailable? 


— Intimate Needs That Involve Making A Team Effort 


You wanna make the sex and 
physical intimacy work be- 
cause so much else is working — it 

sounds like pretty much every- 
thing else is working — but you 
can’t make the sex and intimacy 
work if he’s not willing to work 
on it. And even if he was willing 
to work on it, INTIMATE, even if 
he was willing to make an effort 


A LIFETIME OF frustration. 


sexually, there’s no guarantee that 
working on it will actually work. 
Some couples work on this shit for 
decades and get nowhere. Opening 
the relationship up might make it 
possible for you to have him and 
sexual satisfaction too — by get- 
ting sexual satisfaction elsewhere 
— but opening up a relationship 
also requires effort, INTIMATE, 
and effort clearly isn’t his thing. 


years. I am fully out but he is only out to his close friends 


M Y FIANCE AND I (both male) have been together for six 


and his mom. The rest of his family doesn’t know. His 
co-workers don’t know. [’ve met his family and co-workers who 
don’t know and played the “friend” and “roommate” and it kills 
me but he still won’t budge. It’s also not like homosexuality is 
taboo in his family. He has a gay uncle and his uncle and his 
partner are invited to family holidays and welcomed with open 
arms. Is it even worth continuing this relationship? 


— Feeling Insecure About Needlessly Closeted Engagement 


he can have you or he can 

have his closet, but he can’t 
have both. It’s not about telling 
him what to do, FIANCE, it’s 
about setting boundaries around 
what you're willing to do. And 
for the last six years you let him 
drag you back into the closet — 


| OUR FIANCE HAS to choose: 


you were willing to pretend to 
be his friend or his roommate — 
but you're not willing to do that 
anymore. If he wants to have a 
life with you, he can choose to 
come out. If he’s not willing to 
come out, he’ll have to learn to 
live without you. 


© mail@savagelove.net. |} @FakeDanSavage | savagelovecast.com 
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